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Wiener. The fact that benzoic acid is converted by the 
organism into hippuric acid, and is poisonous only in so 
far as it is not so converted, is made use of to estimate 
the quantity of glycocol present in the organism under 
different conditions at any given time. The result of the 
researches, in the author’s opinion, shows that in rabbits 
the store of glycocol is neither small nor constant, and 
that it bears a constant relationship to proteid katabolism ; 
further, that this relationship appears to be the same 
whether the proteid material be katabolised in the animal 
body or by external chemical means. 

Prof. Hans Meyer, conjointly with Dr. J. T. Halsey 
and Dr. F. Ransom, contributes a paper on tetanus. 
The stimulus to this research appears to have been the 
work of Courmont and Doyon upon the influence of tem¬ 
perature upon the development of tetanus after the in¬ 
jection of the tetanus toxin. The results of Meyer and 
his collaborators are in the main confirmatory of those of 
the earlier observers, and appear to show distinctly that 
cold has a marked preventive influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of tetanus in animals after the injection of tetanus 
toxin. These results point, according to Ehrlich and his 
school, to the fact that the “ toxophore ” group, in the 
case of tetanus, develops slowly, and only at relatively 
high temperatures. The nearest poison of known 
chemical composition to the tetanus toxin is strychnine, 
and Koeninck has shown that the development of the 
symptoms of strychnine poisoning in animals is indepen¬ 
dent of the temperature. 

The book contains other interesting essays, which the 
space at our command does not permit us to review. 

Dr. Robert’s pamphlet is intended primarily for those 
interested in the medico-legal detection of blood, and 
consists for the most part of a compilation of the facts at 
present known upon this subject, culled from the ap¬ 
propriate original works. In some respects, however, it 
is original, especially with regard to the description and 
figure of hasmochromogen crystals, and hence will in this 
sense be possibly of use to physiological chemists 
generally. The book apparently owes its origin to a 
practical course upon the detection of blood stains which 
Prof. Robert gave himself, and which in a much less 
complete form appeared in Zeitschrift fur cmgewandte 
Mikroscopie. 

The first few pages of the monograph are devoted to 
the interesting subject of the mutuality of iron and copper 
with regard to the blood pigment. It is a known fact that 
in certain invertebrata the blood performs its respiratory 
function through a copper compound. This physiological 
equivalence of copper and iron in this respect is dis¬ 
tinctly of interest in connection with the supposed toxic 
effect of copper. 

A considerable space is devoted to the interesting 
substance hsematoporphyrin, which occurs in human 
urine especially after the administration of sulphonal, 
a very commonly used hypnotic. The relation of 
hfemopyrrol (methyl propyl pyrrol) to haemoglobin and 
chlorophyll is also discussed in the light of the work of 
Marchlewski and Schunck. 

A short section is devoted to blood serum crystals, and 
the pamphlet concludes with a concise bibliographical 
and general index. 

The booklet is certainly thoroughly written, and will 
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be found useful by those especially interested in this 
somewhat limited field, as well as of practical use in 
guiding the medical jurist with regard to method. 

F. W. T. 


CHEMICAL ESS A YS. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. Thorpe, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. xii + 582. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1902.) Price I2J. net. 

T is always a pleasure to read any of Dr. Thorpe’s 
essays ; in this volume a number of them, delivered 
on very different occasions, at intervals during the last 
twenty-five years, have been collected. Some have been 
published in book form before, but several, which are to 
be found in the present work, are reprinted from Nature 
and from the Transactions of the Chemical Society. 

The first essay—that on Robert Boyle, “ the father of 
modern chemistry”—displays Dr. Thorpe’s admirable 
style at its best. One is struck by the great wealth of 
allusion to contemporary events, touched lightly, it is 
true, but none the less giving a clear impression of the 
times in which the subject of the essay lived, and of the 
surroundings in which he carried on his work. Dr. 
Thorpe possesses, too, a happy knack of apt quotation ; 
the particular passage from a writer of prose or poetry 
which best illustrates the point which he wishes to make 
flows easily from his pen, and gives much interest and 
spice to his narratives. The essay on Boyle is a sketch ; 
much that is interesting is omitted, and there is plenty of 
room for other essays on Boyle; but what is told is 
written in such an attractive style, and gives such a per¬ 
fect picture of the quiet, meditative philosopher phila- 
rethes, or the friend of virtue, as he calls himself in a 
pa ssage which might with advantage have been quoted—- 
that to complain of a lack of completeness would be to 
appear to undervalue what is given. 

Dr. Priestley is the subject of the next sketch. Again 
the same careful delineation of character is to be noted ; 
but perhaps in the life of Scheele, the subject of the third 
essay, Dr. Thorpe is at his best. It is hardly fair, how¬ 
ever, to the shades of Mayow to credit Dr. Priestley with 
the invention of the pneumatic trough, although the 
name, doubtless, is due to him ; for Mayow’s Ttactatus 
quinque contain many illustrations of that convenient 
appliance. 

In the essay on Cavendish, a delightful picture is given 
of an imaginary soiree at the house of Sir Joseph 
Banks :— 

“ The portly visitor, with the large frill, makes his way 
upstairs, to the evident embarrassment of a thin middle- 
aged gentleman in an old-fashioned Court-dress of faded 
violet, and a knocker-tailed periwig, who is moving un¬ 
easily about on the landing, evidently afraid to face the 
assembly. The approach of the gentleman on the stairs, 
however, drives him into the room. He shuffles quickly 
from place to place, his manner is awkward ; his face 
betrays a nervous irritation of mind, and he appears 
annoyed if looked at. It is the Honourable Mr. Caven¬ 
dish/ Finding himself close to a group, evidently, from 
the appearance which their faces wear, speaking of a 
deeply important matter, he draws near to listen. They 
are talking of a rumour of some grave disaster which has 
befallen my Lord Cornwallis and his troops, who it 
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would seem have been circumvented in some unexpected 
manner by the machinations of that arch-rebel Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. Cavendish is scarcely interested, and he 
moves aside to catch something concerning, it may be, 
some fresh eccentricity of poor Lord George Gordon, or 
perhaps some account of the troubles of the unhappy 
Mr. Watt, the engineer, who, it is said, is fighting tooth 
and nail to defend his just rights from a set of unprincipled 
rogues who pirate his inventions. None of these matters 
is sufficiently moving to detain him. But his manner 
quickly alters when he overhears the mention of the name 
of Mr. Herschel. Mr. Herschel is a musician at Bath, 
who employs his leisure in constructing big telescopes, 
with one of which he has just discovered a new planet. 
Mr. Cavendish is greatly interested ; he listens with 
marked attention ; he is even about to put a question, 
and begins in a nervous, hesitating manner, and in a thin, 
shrill voice, when his eye catches that of a stranger ; he 
is instantly silent, and retires in great haste, for he has a 
horror of a strange face. The portly gentleman with the 
large frill espies him, and comes up with a foreign gentle¬ 
man, who is formally introduced to Mr. Cavendish. Mr. 
Cavendish is assured by the portly gentleman that his 
foreign friend is particularly anxious to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of a philosopher so profound and so univer¬ 
sally celebrated—all of which is confirmed by the foreign 
gentleman, who adds that it was, indeed, his chief reason 
for coming to London, that he might see and converse 
with one of the most illustrious philosophers of that or 
any other age. Mr. Cavendish is speechless ; he is over¬ 
whelmed with confusion, until seeing an opening in the 
crowd, he darts through it with all possible speed, and 
reaching his carriage, is driven home.” 

This it must be acknowledged is a most graphic piece 
of descriptive narration ; it conveys the man and the age 
like a living picture. The author would have made a 
thrilling novel-writer, at all events on the descriptive 
side. 

The sketch of Lavoisier, although giving a fair account 
of his life and works, possibly treats at too great a length 
of his tragic death ; but this error (if it be one) is partly 
atoned for in the next essay, in which the rights (and 
wrongs) of the dispute regarding the share of Priestley, 
Cavendish and Lavoisier in the discovery of the nature 
of combustion and of the composition of water are fully 
discussed. No English chemist will dispute that while 
Priestley and Cavendish, personally, and through Blagden, 
furnished Lavoisier with the facts relating to the pre¬ 
paration of oxygen and the composition of water, it was 
Lavoisier who interpreted them correctly. It is strange 
that Priestley (in a passage quoted on p. 153) and Caven¬ 
dish, in his paper in the Phil. Trans, for 1784, p. 150, 
both consider the advantages and disadvantages of using 
the conceptions given to the world by Lavoisier ; and 
both, after stating arguments on both sides, prefer the 
method of statement in terms of phlogiston. It is a pity 
that such international disputes should arise; would 
that scientific men of all nations would take to heart the 
words of Pasteur :— 

“ I find myself deeply impressed by two propositions : 
first, that science is of no nationality ; and secondly, in 
apparent but only apparent contradiction, that science is 
the highest personification of nationality. Science has 
no nationality, because knowledge is the patrimony of 
humanity, the torch which gives light to the world. 
Science should be the highest personification of nation¬ 
ality, because, of all nations, that one will be the 
foremost which shall be the first to progress by exerting 
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thought and intelligence. Let us strive, for strife is 
effort, strife is life, when progress is the goal.” 

The strife should consist in trying to raise one’s own 
nation to the highest pinnacle of intellectual and indus¬ 
trial greatness, and not in disputes as to priority of dis¬ 
covery and invention. 

A full analysis is given of Graham’s work, and his 
biography is pleasant reading. The genial, kindly nature 
of the man is well brought out. The remaining essays, 
on Wohler and Liebig, founded on Hoffmann’s charming 
biography ; of Kopp and of Victor Meyer, both old 
friends ; and of Mendelbeff and Cannizzaro, enter more 
into the details of their chemical work, and may there¬ 
fore prove of less interest to the general reader ; but 
they are fairly exhaustive, and produce the effect which 
they were intended to produce—a high estimate of the 
genius and hard work of the subjects of biography. 

The progress of chemistry in this country during the 
nineteenth century was the subject of Dr. Thorpe’s presi¬ 
dential address to the Chemical Society in 1900 ; it is 
conceived in his best style, and presents a life-like 
picture of the progress of the science in the early part 
of the century. A continuation of this sketch is pro¬ 
mised, but up to now has not appeared. But it is 
acknowledged to be easier to paint a distant landscape 
than a near one ; the numberless details, which produce 
somewhat of confusion when close, merge into broad 
masses of colour when sufficiently far away. 

One conclusion, among many, stands out conspicuous 
from Dr. Thorpe’s pages. It is the enormous influence 
of the teacher on the taught ; how potent is the effect of 
personal contact with the experienced investigator on the 
future career of the young student ! Scheele with Retzius 
and Bergmann, Watt with Black, Lavoisier with Rouelle, 
Faraday with Davy, Graham with Thomson, Wohler 
with Gmelin and Berzelius, Liebig with Gay-Lussac, 
Dumas with De Saussure and De Candolle, Kopp with 
Gmelin, Victor Meyer with Bunsen. It is rare that a 
young man has, like Boyle and Cavendish, sufficient 
initiative and perseverance to forge a way for himself. 
As Prof, von Baeyer once remarked to the writer of this 
notice :—“ I care not what a young man knows ; if he can 
only think , after he has left my laboratory, I feel that I 
have done my duty by him.” When will this elementary 
view of education influence the action of those who 
legislate on the training of our youth ? W. R. 


AN ASSISTANT MASTER , AND HIS WORK. 
The Schoolmaster: a Commentary upon the Aims and 
Methods of an Assistant Master in a Public School. 
By Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton College. 
Pp. vi + 173. (London : John Murray, 1902.) Price 
5r. net. 

HIS book is not, and does not profess to be, a 
manual of pedagogy. The reader in search of help 
in regard to school organisation, to the allocation of 
time and subjects, to the methods of teaching generally, 
the bearing of Herbartian or other philosophical 
theories on practical problems, or educational politics 
in any sense, will probably find the book disappointing. 
The author has little or nothing to say on the relation of 
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